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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 



RECENT WORKS ON ORIENTAL RELIGIONS 

It is no longer fanciful to look forward to an era when the social 
consciousness of educated men will be as wide as the world and as rich 
as the cultural heritages of all branches of the human family. East 
and West are flowing together. The barriers of distance, language, 
racial pride, and religious dogmatism have given way, and honest efforts 
are being made by scholars to secure an understanding and appreciation 
of the values of oriental religious development and to interpret those 
values to East and West alike. Each year shows a larger number of 
works by competent scholars, a growing sympathy, and a reduction of 
the spirit of Western arrogance. 

Dr. W. S. Urquhart's volume Pantheism and the Value of Life 1 is a 
symbol of the new era. This masterful critique of pantheism is based 
upon the systems of India and uses Western philosophy merely as cor- 
roborative. The author is thoroughly acquainted with Indian social 
conditions, goes to the sources for his exposition, and shows throughout 
an appreciation of the origin of the philosophies of India in the life- 
history of the race. Out of this knowledge he writes a convincing, 
refreshing, and timely criticism of the pantheistic world-view. 

His definition of pantheism makes it include both meanings — God 
is all and all is God — thus sweeping into one term abstract idealism and 
the deification of the actual in the religious forms of naturalism. He 
shows that both types lead to determinism, to conservatism, to a denial 
of progress, and hence to pessimism. The case is proved by an elaborate 
survey of the Vedanta, of Indian popular religion, of contemporary 
literature, and of the influence of pantheism upon the religious thought 
of modern India. This sketch of Indian thought is in itself sufficient to 
justify the appearance of the volume. 

The inevitable tendency of pantheism, the author thinks, is to become 
either acosmism or naturalism according to whether God is sought in 
the actual world or behind it. In the one case the world becomes all 
and we are driven logically to a mechanistic determinism and atheism; 

1 Pantheism and the Value of Life. By W. S. Urquhart. London: J. Alfred 
Sharp, 1919. xii+732 pages. 12s. 6d. 
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in the other, God is all and the world becomes Maya or illusion. In both 
cases life is a gloomy and worthless affair, and pessimism waits in the path. 

Any philosophy which is to be valuable for life must come to terms 
with the facts of suffering and evil. It must also provide for freedom, 
personality, and immortality. Pantheism is shown to fail on all these 
counts. Suffering and evil are not made acceptable either by calling 
them illusion or by pronouncing them inevitable. The determinism 
of both forms of pantheism destroys free personality and all the value 
of immortality, for to be absorbed in God is of value to no one but 
God. Dr. Urquhart sees that pantheism arises in the effort to master 
the alien world, but he is impatient with a solution which commands 
the moral personality to abdicate and to seek salvation in disgraceful 
escape. He demands conflict, not contemplation; victory, not flight. 
Since the world actually does contain evil and pain the only valuable 
philosophy of life is one that offers to free personalities the hope of 
progress toward the ideal, that is, the possibility of transforming the 
actual by purposive striving. 

In the final chapter the author presents his own theistic philosophy. 
Written from the standpoint of personal idealism, however, it is all the 
time poised on the brink of absolutism, from which he is so determined 
to escape. There is much inspiration and charm in his presentation of 
a finite God, who is Creator of free spirits, guide and co-worker in the 
world-progress; but he is also transcendent, ultimate value, sufficient 
guide, and guarantor of the world-order, beginning and end. It is 
infinitely better than pantheism but with the car of progress always an- 
chored from disaster and the whole pageant arranged in the mind of 
God, "moral holidays" are too easy and the drama still too idealistic 
to demand the heroic struble and iron responsibility that the conquest 
and control of cosmic forces demand. 

Two more volumes have lately appeared in the promising "Heritage 
of India Series." These works are intended primarily to make easily 
available to all educated Indians a knowledge of the most valuable 
elements in the rich ancient culture of their native land. They will 
certainly reach and influence a far larger public. One could even hope 
that their main work might be to assist in breaking down the smug 
provincialism of the West which finds it so easy to talk about the "white 
man's burden." 

The work on Asoka 1 by Dr. Macphail is an appreciative treatment 
of this royal disciple of the Buddha. It makes use of Vincent Smith's 

1 Asoka. By J. M. Macphail. (" Heritage of India Series.") New York : Oxford 
University Press, 1018. iii+88 pages, fo.60. 
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writing on the same subject and is not intended to supersede it. Dr. 
Macphail writes as one who is entirely satisfied to make Christianity 
the final standard and yet is able to see the importance and vital power 
of a religion able to produce the type of character manifested in Asoka. 
The author sketches the political history of India from the invasion of 
Alexander and the early development and teaching of Buddhism up to 
the time of Asoka. In a chapter, weighted with much interesting and 
suggestive but extraneous material, Asoka is presented as the great 
missionary of the faith. The rock edicts are used to reveal his character 
and religious enthusiasm. As a generous ruler, a lover of men, a great 
religious reformer and propagandist, this royal Buddhist stands before 
us as worthy of a permanent place among the world's greatest men. 

A more difficult subject, treated with careful objectivity, is a history 
of the Sankhya philosophy 1 by Professor A. B. Keith. The author is 
already well known as an authority in Indian research. In a quest for 
origins and early development he makes, in successive chapters, a critical 
examination of the evidence for Sankhya elements in the Upanishads; 
of the possible priority of Sankhya to Buddhism and the interdependence 
of the two systems; of the evidence of the existence of forms which 
resemble the later Sankhya in the great epic; of the relation of Sankhya 
proper to its religious form in Yoga; of the significance of the con- 
cluding verses of the Sankhya Karika regarding the Sastitantra; of 
the possible mutual influence of Greek philosophy and the Sankhya. 
He then discusses the classical system as found in the Sankhya Karika, 
which Professor Keith dates fourth century a.d. The book concludes 
with an examination of the Sankhya as it appears in later works, its 
criticism of contemporary philosophies and their interdependence. 

For the Indian reader, familiar with the thought-forms and termi- 
nology, this work may be easy reading. It is not adapted for popular 
reading in the West; yet to the Western student of the thought of India 
it will be more than welcome. It is cautious, non-dogmatic, carefully 
weighs rival theories, and refers the student constantly to the sources 
by exact citation. A glance at the index of the volume is enough, 
however, to convince the ordinary reader of his helplessness. So long as 
there is available no handy dictionary of religion to which one can turn 
for the explanation of common Indian terms it would seem reasonable 
to suggest that, if these works are really intended to be used by the 
"ordinary reader" of English-speaking lands, a glossary explaining the 

1 The Sankhya System. By A. Berriedale Keith. ("Heritage of India Series.") 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1918. 109 pages, is. 6d. 
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most important words should be added. For the public of India, to 
be sure, this is superfluous; for the student in the West it is unnecessary, 
but without it the books must fail to be completely intelligible to the 
great body of general readers; and this series is too valuable to be allowed 
to fail of its largest value. 

"The Religious Life of India Series," of which Mr. H. A. Walter's 
book, The Ahmadiya Movement, 1 is the second volume, is intended to give 
to all who are interested in India a knowledge of the various existing 
forms of her religious life. This volume is a fine example of sympathetic 
interpretation of an alien faith. The author, who, unfortunately for 
India and scholarship, did not live to see his book through the press, 
says that he has attempted only to give an unprejudiced, accurate 
sketch of the Ahmadiya movement "as its founder and his disciples 
themselves conceived it and, so far as I could, in their own language." 

Islam in India has been subjected to the impact of modem cultural 
currents. In the All-Indian Moslem League it is a political movement. 
Under the leadership of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and Syed Amir 'Ali it 
has become a religion, on the one hand, of rationalistic eclecticism and 
of assertion of Moslem spiritual superiority on the other. In both cases 
the old standards of Islam are abandoned. Ghulam Ahmad came as 
the prophet of a revival of genuine religion. He claimed to be the 
Messiah of the Jews, the expected Madhi of Islam as well as the embodi- 
ment of the spirit of Jesus and the incarnation of Krisna. Out of this 
claim sprang the Ahmadiya movement in 1889. It did not break with 
orthodoxy, though it criticized its formalism and abuses. While claim- 
ing that no religion is worthy of the name of religion which is not sym- 
pathetic to all humanity, its founder nevertheless urged an unceasing 
polemic against all contemporary religions as well as against Western 
civilization. Mr. Walter finds the secret of the success of the movement 
in the fact that it provided a religion of emotional power for Moslems 
who were stifled by rationalism and the empty formalism of orthodoxy. 

One moves easily in this narrative. All unusual terms and obscure 
references are explained at once in the footnotes; and the maker of the 
index maintained the high excellence of the book. 

A title like Korean Buddhism 2 awakens immediate interest in the 
mind of the student of that multiform religion, for Korea may have some 

1 The Ahmadiya Movement. By H. A. Walter. ("Religious Life of India Series.") 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1018. 185 pages. 3$. 6d. 

1 Korean Buddhism. By Frederick Starr. Boston: Marshall Jones, 1018. xix 
+104 pages. $2.00. 
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clues for understanding Buddhism in both China and Japan. Professor 
Starr's book, however, is not for the student who is seeking interpreta- 
tion and genetic relationships. It consists of three popular lectures on 
the history, condition, and art of Buddhism in Korea. There is always 
a pathos about a printed popular lecture like that of a pressed flower 
in the family Bible — so much is lost! This is particularly true in regard 
to these lectures, which were illustrated by one hundred and fifty exquisite 
pictures. The illustrations given in the text make one envy the original 
audience. The disjointed, scrappy way in which the interesting facts 
are presented, the reference to pictures which do not appear in the 
book, the injection of extraneous material, may all be explained by 
the origin of the text; and Professor Starr's original ideas regarding the 
development of religion in India may be forgiven for the sake of the 
thirty-seven splendid pictures. 

The new relationship of East and West is perhaps best illustrated in 
Dr. J. L. Barton's volume, The Christian Approach to Islam. 1 Probably 
the most urgent problem of today is how to interpret persuasively to the 
Orient the saving life-values of our Western world-view while conserving 
the values of the cultural heritage of the various peoples. It is a task 
that demands an unfettered mind, a sympathetic spirit, and a large 
knowledge of racial and religious history, of social conditions, and of 
religious psychology and pedagogy. It requires a corps of specialists 
working in the many fields. Bishop Hume approached it in his lectures 
on India. Dr. Barton has here suggested the general method of a suc- 
cessful approach to Islam. He realizes that it will require extension to 
the varied cultural groups in which Islam is the dominant force. 

The first two parts of the book deal with the general history of the 
religion of Mohammed and its doctrinal interpretation. The third part 
is devoted to the real problem of presenting Christianity to the Moslem 
peoples. The history of past efforts reveals so many difficulties, such 
bitterness and antagonism, such a Christian-like confidence in the 
superiority of their own religion and holy book on the part of Islam, 
that the task is one of extreme difficulty. Yet a better spirit is now 
evident owing to a more sympathetic understanding on both sides. 
Dr. Barton would yield to Islam in many details of church architecture 
and external form. He would emphasize the practical approach, seeking 
to establish first the Christian way of living rather than the Christian 
way of thinking. Some Christian doctrines may properly be held in 

1 The Christian Approach to Islam. By James L. Barton. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press, 1918. xv+316 pages. $2.00. 
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abeyance such as the immaculate conception (sic), Chris tology, the 
fatherhood of God, redemption through Christ alone, the use of wine at 
the sacraments, and the assertion that Christianity is the only true 
religion. This would overcome prejudice while the heart and life of 
the Moslem were being won to the Christian way of living. An appeal 
may at once be made to Islam by urging the unity of God, his omnipo- 
tence and goodness, the miracles of Christ, Christian eschatology, the 
nobility of the teaching of Jesus and his ideal life, the emphasis of 
Christianity upon social regeneration and human service, a worship of 
God which is personal and free from formalism and casuistry, and the 
use of the Christian Bible, which is also Scripture for the Moslem. It 
is plainly evident that Dr. Barton places the emphasis upon life rather 
than upon creed, and that he would avoid the witty Japanese criticism 
of the Christian attempt to replace one mythology by another. A few 
decades ago he would have been accused of sacrificing the things essential 
to salvation. But having gone so far may it not be possible to go farther 
and let the future theology of the Orient build itself out of the regen- 
erated social life which will have incorporated the social values of the 
West into the cultural heritage of the East ? Theologies are not normally 
imposed; they grow, as living ideals, out of the life of each age and are 
dynamic because they interpret the deep meanings of life. It is futile 
to expect that the new Christian Orient will interpret its religious life 
in terms of old Western theology. 

A. Eustace Haydon 
University of Chicago 



THE INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION 
For more than two decades students of the rapidly developing 
science of religion have been subjected to the confusion of rival dog- 
matisms as to ultimate origins, rival theories of development, an endless 
variety of methods, contradictory yet plausible generalizations, and at 
least a half-hundred definitions of religion uberhaupt. The air is full of 
catchwords — primitive monotheism, animism, naturism, preanimism, 
mana, totemism, fetishism, magic — each one of them selected by some 
group of writers as the very beginning of religion. And so this book 
was bound to come to proclaim the need of a methodology for the new 
science and to challenge superficial generalization and artistic theorizing. 
Under the strange title Religion and Culture 1 Dr. Schleiter has given us 

1 Religion and Culture. By Frederick Schleiter. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1919. x+206 pages. $2.00. 



